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I nterdisciplinary Approach to Preparing 
Home Economics Leaders for Emerging 
Programs Serving Disadvantaged 
Youth and Adults 



(Introduction) 



The Project consisted of two phases. The purpose of Phase I 
of the project was to: 

Ascertain behavior patterns within roles expected of profes- 
sional leaders employed for emerging Home Economics Education 
Related Programs which will serve the needs of persons handi- 
capped by socio-economic status differences. 

a. Home Economics educators working with regu- 
lar home economics classes in communities 
with high proportion of low-income families. 

b. Educators in Homemaking Education for Ad- 
ults serving low-income groups. 

c. Supervisors and teachers of Vocational Home 
Economics programs in Occupational Prepara- 
tion courses for low-income groups. 

d. Home Economics teachers serving as educa- 
tional consultants in Public Housing and 
Public Welfare. 

e. Home Economics teachers cooperating with Ex- 
tension workers in programs for low-income 
groups . 

f . Home Economics Educators serving as Supervi- 
sors or Directors of parent and adult education 
programs of "Head Start" and similar programs 
for group care of children. 
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g. Home Economics Educators employed as home- 
school visitors. 

h. Home Economics Educators employed as the 
Farmers Home Administration Home Econo- 
mists working with low-income families. 



The purpose of Phase II of the Project was to: 

Design and try out an interdisciplinary pilot training program 
to supplement the educational and experience background of the 
professional home economics educators working in or preparing 
to work in one of the above emerging positions whose programs 
serve the needs of persons handicapped by socio-economic sta- 
tus differences. 



Need for the Project 



There is a need to develop functional educational programs 
for persons handicapped by socio-economic status differences. 

The cycle of poverty is a transmitted heritage. We are 
acutely aware of the limitation of our knowledge concerning 
variation in family life, particularly those variations in 
patterns of family life traceable to economic and social de- 
privation. These are families where the wage earner is first 
to be hit by unemployment. 

The objective conditions of low status families tend to bring 
out certain responses which in turn re-inforce the low sta- 
tus of the family. 

From the Selected Papers of the Fourth and Fifth Annual 
Mer rill- Palmer Conferences on Infant Development (1960-1961) 
Eleanor Wolf of Wayne University, Associate Professor of Socio- 
logy, says: 
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.♦...agencies and institutions which attempt to 
reach persons and families from lower socio- 
economic groups must become much more knowledge- 
able about the problems they face and much more 
ingenious and imaginative about ways of surmount- 
ing these obstacles. The Great Cities project, 
now assisted by the Ford Foundation, which is 
making a mighty effort to break through the vi- 
cious circle as far as the public schools are 
concerned, is a fine example of this type of en- 
deavor. 

Substantial programs of remedial teaching and 
educational and cultural enrichment, supplemented 
by counseling and social work services, special 
attempts to reach the elusive and hesitant par- 
ents with adult education programs to involve 
them in this assault on apathy and hopelessness, 
nursery school programs to minimize inequalities 
of preschool preparation - all these add up to one 
of the most hopeful ventures in education we have 
seen in a long time.* 



The Economic Opportunity Act of 1964, the Vocational Education 
Act of 1963 and other key legislation have pointed to the need 
for a comprehensive program aimed at developing the maximum 
potential and utilization of the nation*s human resources. 

The purpose of the 1964 Economic Opportunity Act could be sum- 
med up in the words of Anna belle S. Sherman: 

In essence, the War on Poverty is a gigantic at- 
tempt to strengthen America by investing in the 
discovery, conservation, and development of 35 
million women and children who live on the rim 
of bare subsistance, to instill trust, hope and 
motivation, to provide educational, economic 
and cultural opportunities, and to lay ground 
for the development of the values that are fun- 
damental to our understanding and acceptance of 
citizenship responsibilities in today*s society. 2 










At the heart of the problem of poverty is woman as women 
represent the blackest side of poverty. This significance is 
substantiated by the 1960 Census^which reveals that 14 mil- 
lion women 21 years old and over - more than 1/5 of all 
women in the US are living under impoverished conditions. 



Approximately six million children are growing up in these 
homes. Over 60% of the women who head poor families have no 



more than a grade school education. Of one million women 
between the age of 16 and 2.1 who live in poverty, 400,000 
are unemployed and 200,000 are employable. The ranks of 
the females living in poverty are swelled by 350,000 youth 
who drop out of school each year. 



This devastating character oi poverty has given impetus to 
current concern for women in poverty. Educators and law- 
makers are now considering in new perspective the diverse 
roles of women in American society. 



They are exploring new ways of assisting women 
in blending and continuing their roles of home- 
maker, mother, wage-earner, and citizen, so 
that each reinforces the other with minimal 
stress and discontinuity.^ 

Several parts of the war on poverty are now directed toward 
developing the potential of the deprived woman to insure her 
fvill participation in American Society. These are most sig- 
nificant to the home economics educator concerned with the 
strengthening of home and family life. 

Since its inception, home economics has had as its central 
aim: to help individuals and families develop basic compe- 

tences that are essential to effective living. Held as one 
of the home economist’s most cherished guidelines has been 
the belief that the nation’s strength depends largely upon 
the quality of its homes and families. 

In the words of Sherman : 5 



Consequently, the success or failure of any 
great social, cultural, or economic revolu- 
tion in our society depends upon women who 
bear the ultimate responsibility of creat- 
ing productive homes and happy families. 
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It may well be that low-income families present the most dif- 
ficult and most practical problems the home economics profes- 
sion has ever faced. 

To be effective, Home Economics Education must find ways to 
contribute to the educational programs for parents and child- 
ren from poverty situations. Most of their pre-service ex- 
perience in Home Economics Education as related to teaching 
has been with middle class families. 

According to Wolgamet: 

Once more home economics professions need a 
pioneering spirit. The spirit of 1899, the 
year of the first Lake Placid Conference. 

If, once again it is to provide leadership 
and make an impact, it needs home economics 
leaders who are willing to try proven methods 
and new approaches to programs for the disad- 
vantaged. These leaders will need to investi- 
gate and e: ^eriment, to have imagination and 
ingenuity. ® 

We could add they need additional knowledge and experience for 
helping such families. Home Economics Educators are often a 
part of or attached to staff in public and social welfare pro- 
grams. Home Economics teachers and Extension home agents need 
to coordinate their efforts as they work with staff in welfare 
and public housing to teach certain homemaking skills to mem- 
bers of families in public housing. 

Home Economics Educators are being asked to offer classes for 
nurses and case workers in areas related to homemaking; namely, 
home management, nutrition, child guidance and family finance. 
They are being asked to offer training for women in Hon.cmaker 
Services. Home Economics teachers in one state have been asked 
to serve as home-school visitors to work with parents and stu- 
dents from low -income groups where the students are having prob 
lems. They are being asked to help in projects of rural area 
development through the planning committees and through educa- 
tional work with families. They are being asked to conduct 
classes and demonstrate use of donated foods for recipient 
families . 



Experiences gained by home economics teachers in 
their activities with departments of welfare and 
in public housing projects has shown what under- 
privileged homemakers often need is help in meat 
management, in housekeeping, in sewing, in child 
care, in buying and in job training, 7 

The Rules and Regulations for the Administration of the Voca- 
tional Education Act of 1963 define occupations requiring home 
economics knowledge broadly. 

Vocational education in home economics directed 
toward gainful employment provides instruction 
that qualifies individuals to engage in occupa- 
tions involving knowledge, and skills in home 
economics subject matter areas; i.e. ; child de- 
velopment, clothing and textiles, food and nu- 
trition, home and institution management, home 
furnishing and equipment, etc *8 

An outstanding purpose of the 1963 Vocational Education Act 
is to find means and ways to motivate the poverty-stricken 
families to raise their aspiration levels and improve their 
socio-economic status by offering educational programs which * 
will prepare these people for jobs. Most home economics edu- 
cators have not had academic course work related to this focus, 
occupational preparation, in home economics education. 

More and more, those concerned with poverty and urban blight 
are seeing the importance of some form of pre- 3 chool care and 
education, a set of institutions that will have a major impact 
upon the child at the age when basic patterns are set. 

This concern is reflected in the current child development pro- 
grams under the head start scheme which are a supplement to ex- 
isting social service programs. 

Involving parents in the child development programs is thought 
to be an essential part of the project. This is in large part 
because of all the class differences in the family structures. 
The family bears the first responsibility for the child. 

The infant *s world is bounded by those who care 
for him. His sense of trust, authority, and 
emotional warmth depends upon his perceptions 
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of and .relationship to the family. His physi- 
cal health depends upon his family’s ability 
to buy the necessary foods and their knowledge 
of relative nutritional values. Their ability 
to pay for medical help, to find it, tc know 
when to seek, will affect the child’s develop- 
ment, perhaps even his survival. 9 

Thus the task of B>me Economics Education is to help women, 
handling the dual role of homemaker and wage— earner. 

This is why, parent education under the project Head Start and 
other related social service programs financed by the Vocational 
Education Act of 1963 and the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 
is pressing home economics educators to contribute and add to 
their skills and experiences to meet the special needs of these 
persons. This involves new roles for Hbme Economics Education 
£££ action, new modes of cooperation, and new responsi- 



here is immediate need for competent professional leaders for 
conducting current programs pertaining to child development and 
parent education, civic education, job training involving know- 
ledge and skill common to the different areas of Home Economics. 

Home Economics teachers are being used in Head Start and other 
group situations to work with children. 

To be effective Home Eonomics Education must realize ways and 
means of providing present and prospective leaders with neces- 
sary information and skills so that these educators can operate 
most effectively, particularly in local communities. 



It* s urgent and important to develop a sound theoretic?! and 
philosophical foundation, to bring a responsible profession 
into being and to implement imaginative programs. 



The problem before Home Economics Education, stated in its most 
elemental form, is the need to revitalize contemporary training 
programs, ^both pre-service and in-service and to develop new 
programs, for thorough preparation of professional leaders to 
work with youth and families handicapped by socio-economic sta- 
tus differences. 
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One difficulty in developing such educational programs is that 
the roles of professional leaders in the home economics education 
related programs for the disadvantaged are not clearly and uni- 
formly defined "by a considerable group of investigators or educa- 
tors in the various associated movements t To realize an effec- 
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expected of the professional ieaders is most essential. 

Such a situation resolves itself into a matter of developing a 
training program through which behavior patterns within roles ex- 
pected of leaders may be strengthened and prospective leaders may 
be encouraged to extend their leadership in strengthening current 
educational programs to meet the needs of persons handicapped by 
socio-economic status differences. 

A thorough search of the literature and the various bibliographi- 
cal sources has failed to reveal any comprehensive and up-to-date 
description of the specific responsibilities of professional 
leadership in home economics education related programs serving 
the needs of "disadvantaged** persons. 

Without laying claim to all inclusiveness, the project is an at- 
tempt to meet the need for such information and to develop an 
interdisciplinary training program for preparation of home econo- 
mics education personnel and the improvement of their competen- 
cies in working with persons handicapped by socio-economic sta- 
tus differences. 

Specifically it should prove useful in the following ways: 

1. Phase I should assist state and local authorities in the 
formulation of job descriptions for professional posi- 
tions in home economics education related programs for 
the disadvantaged. 

2. The findings of the study in Phase I should prove to be 
helpful to state and local authorities in selecting pro- 
fessional leaders and in delegating responsibilities to 
them in developing local programs for adults and child- 
ren from poverty areas. 

3. Phase I should provide a sound basis for assisting the 
professional leaders in developing sensitivity to the 
needs of those persons handicapped by socio-economic 
status differences. 
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4. The study in Phase I ?nd the Pilot Program of Phase 
II should serve in practical guidance to those who 
may be considering such types of professional posi- 
tions as their life work, but are having difficulty 
making the decision because of lack of information 
concerning do ss iblc 0m i nvmp o nri »*oe w*-* k * *1 - 
within those positions. 



i>. Both Phases of the project should provide helpful 
suggestions to higher education institutions in 
the planning or adapting programs for the prepara- 
O'f the professional leaders who would choose 
to work in poverty areas. 

6. Finally, it is hoped that the information in both 
Phases of the project may be utilized in future 
studies, through which a fund of knowledge pertain- 
ing to this subject needs to be accumulated and 
appropriately used to improve life for those youth 
and adults coming from areas of poverty. 



Related Studies 

As far as could be ascertained no similar study has been made 
of an interdisciplinary leadership training program on the basis 
of determined leadership roles. 

Inspiration for this study has come from careful examination of 
the current literature pertaining to the "War on Poverty”. 

A number of conferences have been held throughout the country 
to acquaint professional workers with resources, materials and 
consultants, helpful to home economics educational personnel 
working with "disadvantaged” youth and adults. The Conference 
at Pennsylvania State University in the summer of 1965 is one 
in particular, "Conference on Home Economics Program Develop- 
ment for Disadvantaged Youth and Their Families." 

Several studies more or less related to that part of the study 
concerning the professional preparation of non-professional 
leaders are mentioned here. 

It is reported in the issue of US Office of Education Bulletin 
No. 6 (OE 13012) that the Calumet Development Foundation with 
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assistance of the Extension Service of Purdue University set 
up a pilot project and experiment called ”Purdue*Calumet 
Family Service Education Program” in East Chicago, Indiana, 
is 195S, in Adult Migrant Education, to discover ways and 
means of helping families develop better home and family 
lire* The purpose of the pro gram w«s to suggest an educa- 
tional approach to provide opportunities for family members 
of all ages and both sexes and also to train leaders who 
must conduct such educational programs. 

Two studies were completed at the University of Wisconsin 
in 1959, giving clues to characteristics, preparation, and 
attitudes of leaders in Home Economics Club Programs. These 
studies as reported in the issue of Recent Research in Co- 
operative Extension Work, No. 9, March 1960, were: 

Jean M. Spearin, ’’Project Leader Training in the 
Maine Home Demonstration Programs”. 

Ethel M. Bower, ”A Study of Project Leaders and 
Non-project Leaders in the Adult Home Economics 
Extension Program in Hocking County, Ohio”. 

Specific suggestions for improvement of training programs 
made in these studies are: 

Improving subject matter coverage 
Improving understanding of teaching methods 
The presentation of better local meetings 
More adequate leader training classes 
Preparation in giving demonstrations 

Preparation in leading demonstrations 
Planning teaching with other leaders 
Speaking before groups 
Holding member interests 

Acquiring information pertaining to subjects to be taught 

Beavers gives two aspects for successful education — the person 
has to recognize the need for guidance and guidance must start 
with acceptance of the individual and his level of operation.^ 

Reissman is the most cited authority on the positive values of 
the poverty culture. He presents the features of preservation 
of ethnic traditions, cooperation, mutual aid, less competive- 
ness, informality, and sense of humor. H 
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The failure to utilize a positive approach in recognizing posi 
tive values and in accepting the individual are summarized by 
Lottich and Meiger who state, ’’There is scant doubt that the 
imposition of social class standards and goals have had z gen- 
uinely deleterious effect on the educational opportunities of 
the lower classes . . one of the basic factors which handi- 
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public school administrators, text book writers and~the like 
are middle-class and tend to protect and promote these stan- 
dards . ... # it is extremely difficult for lower-class children 
to leap this hurdle-— especially without help from a sympathe- 
tic teacher. Naturally, this means that teacher education 
should not neglect £ thorough exploration of this vital area” , 



Allen proposes that teaching the disadvantaged is an area 
which requires outstanding degrees of teacher committment in 
terms of responsibility ibr: ~ 



1. ’’Helping the child become aware of choices through cul- 
tural activities, 

2. Integration of the community through visitation programs 
and utilization of the more successful people in the 
neighborhood, and 

3. Helping the child to develop ability to see consequences 
and to predict results”. 13 



Phifer in summarizing the problems of low-income rural fami- 
lies indicates ’’strong feelings of dependency, helplessness, 
and not belonging”. He feels this implies a need for "out- 
side persons” to realize that there is a close relationship 
between clothing, cleanliness, and self-respect; that fami- 
lies who are given an opportunity to succeed in small things 
get courage to try bigger things; and that a sincere interest 
of someone who is not a threat to their limited security can 
rekindle the desire for a better way of life”. 14 

The Illinois Congress of Parent’s and Teachers in cooperation 
with Southern Illinois University launched a three year pro- 
ject called ’’Lay Leaders and Their Training”. The purpose of 
the program was to develop leadership competencies in laymen 
to organize local programs for parent and family life educa- 
tion. 




The Welfare Planning Council in Los Angeles, California, under 
the financial support of the Sears Foundation undertook a Pilot 
project of training volunteer*? in three separated underdeveloped 
neighborhoods of Los Angeles in the Fall of 1962. This plan be- 
came known as M Se ars Leadership Training Program”* 

The main purpose of the project was to recruit and train volun- 
teers and to develop their leadership and membership skills with 
particular emphasis on their interest in and ability to do com- 
munity service on local level. 

Although none of these studies reported directly deals with the 
proposed study, much information may be applied and serve as a 
basis to find objective means and effective procedures for at- 
tacking the several phases of this study, particularly the in- 
terdisciplinary pilot training program. 

Studies discussed below seem to be helpful in providing guide- 
lines to design the first phase of the present study related 
to leadership role. Within the past few years, new emphasis 
and direction has been given to research in the problems of 
leadership and leader role at almost all levels of education. 



The proper definition of a role must include the description 
of all behavioral expectations which are held for it. However, 
such general role descriptions do not exist for the leadership 
role in educational programs in home economics programs serv- 
ing the needs of persons handicapped by socio-economic status 
differences. Expectation studies have usually been made from 
the point of view of one or two selected alter groups, and 
then often only in terms of variables assumed to be critical 
for the attainment of some purposes. 

\ 

Regan’s study is a measurement of positional involvement of 
the State Home Economics Leader in Administrative decisions in 
Cooperative Extension . 15lhis study was national in scope. All 
members of the administrative groups in each of the 48 states 
and the commonwealth of Puerto Rico were included in the study. 

Major objectives of the study were as follows: 

To establish a definition of involvement in decision-making 
and to determine the importance of the decision-making pro- 
cess. 
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2, To develop an instrument for determining the extent of 
involvement of the individual in the position of state 
Leader of Home Economics Extension in basic policy de- 
cisions. 



3. 



To identifv fflrfnrc fh. 

of the occupant of this position. 



pattern of involvement 



4. To determine the relationship between factors underly— 
involvement and background variables concerning 
state leader involvement. 



The questionnaire was developed around four major dimensions of 
involvement; namely, participation, communication, contribu- 
tion and ideal involvement. A rating scale, consisting of five 
intervals, was developed to measure the items on each of the di- 
mensions. 



According to the findings, the four dimensions-— participation , 
communication, contribution and ideal involvement— do consti- 
tute the basis for a highly reliable measure of involvement. 

Crosslin her study entitled "On-the-Job Activities and Feeling 
of Adequacy of Preparation of Homemaking Teachers and Home 
Agents” provided basis for recommendations for further develop- 
ment of pre-service education programs, staff development acti- 
vities for homemaking teachers and home extension agents. 

Well^ought to determine the role of the career-homemaker. Her study 
was an attempt to make an analysis of the factors influencing 
married women’s actual or planned work participation. All hypo- 
theses tested were within the framework of the study f s orienta- 
tion of a workable arrangement being established between perfor- 
mance in the labor force and performance as a housewife and 
mother • 

SchmidAade a study at the University of Missouri on "Concepts 
of the Role of Secondary School Counselors". The purpose of 
the study was to identify and compare concepts of the actual and 
ideal roles held by secondary school counselors and by their 
secondary school principals. 



Miss Marian Nephrud of the Public Housing Authority indicated 
(November 19, 1965) that with the Housing Act of 1965 and the 
establishment of the Department of Housing and Urban Develop- 
x CSec * 703 >> grants for neighborhood facilities to 
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serve the needs of persons handicapped by socio-economic status 
differences would be developing rapidly. These multi-service 
centers will need home economics educators to work in such areas 
as credit, consumer education and home management to reach low- 
income people. This emerging program reaffirms the proposal to 
strengthen the educational and experience background of the pro- 
fessional home economics education leader who will be employed 
in these centers. 

The staff in Washington, D. C. f of the Farmer’s Home Adminis- 
tration in a conference (November 19, 1965) with the Director of 
this proposed study indicated that there are many poeitions to 
be filled. The states of Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Michigan, West Virginia, Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, New Jersey, New Mexico, 
New York, North Carolina, Oklahoma, Puerto Rico, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Texas, and Virginia have recently employed staff who 
need additional training and they also need additional personnel. 
They are planning to expand the program throughout the nation. 

The staff of the Extension Service in Missouri has indicated that 
their staff need additional training and they, too, need addi- 
tional personnel to work with the various aspects of those parti- 
cular programs serving the needs of persons handicapped by 
socio-economic status differences. 

In a telephone conference (November 19, 1965) with personnel in 
the office of Mr. Sandy Kravits of the OEO in Washington, D. C., 
the director of this study was, again, told of the need for per- 
sonnel to work in Community Action Programs, particularly with 
the Parent Education phase of the Head Start programs throughout 
xhe country. 

Mrs. Marie Huff, State Director of Home Economics Education, has 
said that in talking with her co-workers in other states that 
Directors of Home Economics Education are almost desperate for 
staff whose background will be adequate for teaching courses ior 
Occupational Preparation in Home Economics for jobs at the entry 
level. Many of the students come from ’ow-income families. 
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Limita tio ns of the Study in Phase I 




The problem of preparation of professional leaders in home econo- 
mics education related programs has national implications for 
teacher education in home economics, but this study is limited to 
the preparation of professional leaders to work in home economics 
education related programs serving the needs of persons handicap- 
ped by socio-economic status differences. However, the findings 
would be useable in other states than those selected from the 
Central Region since the types of emerging positions are growing 
throughout the entire nation. 



Professional leaders in educational programs for the disadvan- 
taged as in any area of professional practice may be broadly 
classified into generalists and specialists. This study is re- 
stricted to the role of professional leaders in the following 
positions : 



1. Home Economics educators working with regular home econo- 
mics classes in communities with high proportion of low- 
income families. 

2. Educators in Homemaking Education for Adults serving low- 
income groups. 

3. Supervisors and teachers of Vocational Home Economics 
programs in Occupational Preparation courses for low- 
income groups. 

4. Home Economics teachers serving as educational consul- 
tants in Public Housing. 

5. Home Economics teachers cooperating with Extension work- 
ers in programs for low-income groups. 

6. Home Economics Educators serving as Supervisor. •'i or Direc- 
tors of parent and adult education programs of "Head 
Start” and similar programs for group care of children. 

7. Home Economics Educators employed as home-school visitors. 

8. Home Economics Educators employed as the Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration Home Economist working with low-income fami- 
lies. 
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In that part of the investigation (Phase I) dealing with a job 
analysis of the professional leader’s work, the data was secured 
by means of the Q-sort method. All of the limitations known to 
exist in this particular method of collecting information^ there- 
fore, apply to Phase I of the Study. 

The main concern in Phase I was to determine the responsibilities 
and functions of certain persons who had as their primary respon- 
sibility the guiding and assisting of individuals and families 
from culturally and economically depressed environments to im- 
prove their level of living* 

In that part of the study (Phase II) related to the interdisci- 
plinary pilot training program for professional leaders, consi- 
deration is directed toward areas of study which reflect the 
’‘gaps” in background needs of the selected participants for the 
interdisciplinary pilot training program as related to planning 
educational programs for persons handicapped by socio-economic 
differences. These needs may v iry with other groups or profes- 
sional home economists working in programs for persons handicap- 
ped by socio-economic status differences. 
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DESCRIPTION OF PROCEDURES AND METHODS 



Phase T 



(November 15, 1965, - May 31, 1966) 

This phase of the study was a part of the Doctoral Program at 
the University of Missouri for Miss Uma Nag. 

Her study was undertaken to ascertain the roles carried out 
and expected of professional leaders in home economics educa- 
tion who are working in programs serving the needs of persons 
handicapped by socio-economic status differences. 

The purpose of this part of the project (Phase I) was achieved 
by identifying and comparing concepts of the actual and ideal 
roles of the professional leaders as they are held by these said 
professional leaders and by those supervisors directly connected 
with the programs for the disadvantaged in which these leaders 
are working. 

The data were obtained through the Q-sort method in which profes- 
sional leader-role was developed. A sample of statements repre- 
senting views regarding four areas of activities (work with Super- 
visor or Administrator, with agencies involved in the educational 
program other than their own, with non-professional workers in the 
programs, and with disadvantaged persons) was selected and entered 
upon cards. Respondents were given the statement cards and asked 
to arrange the cards on a "most agree with” or “disagree with” 
basis according to two separate frames of reference: 

1. What the leader is currently doing (actual role). 

2. What the professional leaders should do to make 
the educational program more effective (ideal 
role) . 

All the data obtained from arrangements of professional leader 
responsibilities were analyzed statistically using the factor 
analysis method in order that inferences bearing on the problem 
could be drawn. Miss Nag*s study with some deletions appears 
in Appendix 8. 

That part of the project related to the interdisciplinary pilot 
training program (Phase II) was accomplished by: 
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!• Furnishing criteria for directors and supervisors to 
consider in their recommendations of potential en- 
roilees: 

a, graduate in home economics with education as 

a ma ior or sunn lenient tn araHomi r nrnor*«i 

— ’ ~ - trm — «... 

b. leadership ability. 

c e employment or potential for employment in pro- 
grams serving the needs of persons handicapped 
by socio-economic status differences, 
d. successful work experience, 

2 . Selecting candidates from states of the Central Reg- 
ional area recommended by State Supervisors of Home 
Economics* State Directors of Farmer’s Home Adminis- 
tration, Community Action programs, Public Housing and 
City Supervisors of Horae Economics in Missouri, Okla- 
homa, Tennessee, Kentucky, Arkansas, Iowa, Kansas, 
Nebraska, Illinois and Indiana, North and South Dakota „ 



General Eligibility 

To be eligible for the training programs the applicants 
were— 

1. Cor had been) fully certified home economics teachers 
having a minimum of one year of teaching or comparable 
professional work experience using background as a home 
economics teacher. Immediate employment in educational 
programs serving low-income groups. 

2. Eligible for admission to the Graduate School and show 
promise of ability and interest to do graduate study in 
the area for which application is submitted. 

3. Able to provide evidence of opportunity to serve as a 
consultant to others during the following year and de- 
clare intent to return to the employ of the school sys- 
tem or agency by whom the person is being sponsored or 
employed . 

(Note: Teachers having been displaced due to enforcement of 

Civil Rights Act of 1964 will not be required to submit evi- 
dence of being able to return to a school system.) 
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S pecial Requirements 



Applicants must have established credit in courses in the 
following areas: 

Approximate 

Home Economics Hours 



Foods and Nutrition . . 8 

At least one course from each of the 
following areas — Food Preparation; 

Food Buying; Nutrition 

Textiles and Clothing 8 

At least one course from each of the 
following areas— Clothing Construc- 
tion; Buying of Clothing; Textiles 

Housing and Home Furnishings • .••••••••••••• 8 

At least one course from each of the 
following areas— Interior Design or 
Decoration; Equipment 

Management and Family Economics 8 

At least one course from each of the 
following areas— Management ; Family 
Finance; Consumer Economics 

Child Development and Family Living 10 

At least one course from each of the 
following areas— Child Development; 

Family Relations; The Family 
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Using the data obtained by the doctoral candidate in her study 
to note roles (actual and ideal) of professional leaders work- 
ing in programs serving the needs of persons handicapped by 
socio-economic status differences; such descriptions to serve 
as guidelines for the interdisciplinary pilot training poogram 
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their respective administrators representing the programs from 
the selected states in the Central Regional area. 



The persons meeting the qualifications as outlined above and 
recommended by the designated administrative staff were invi- 
ted by the Director of the Interdisciplinary Pilot Training 
Program to apply for participation in the program. They were 
asked to submit their credentials including background , experi- 
ences and personal data. 



The Pilot Training Program was designed to provide instruction 
and experiences which were considered necessary in the light 
of role and functions of professional leaders ascertained in 
the first phase of this study. The eight weeks* training pro- 
gram carried eight hours of graduate credit. 

The Pilot Training Program was designed to include the follow- 
ing: 








1. A complete program structured to meet the background needs 
of the participating enrollees as related to their leader- 
ship positions and including such areas of study as: 

a. economic, environmental and cultural background of 
persons handicapped by socio-economic status dif- 
ferences. 

b. special needs, interests and concerns, both social 
and economic, of children and adults handicapped 
by socio-economic status differences. 

c. identification of reasonable behavioral goals ,both 
social and economic, toward which persons handicap- 
ped by socio-economic status differences might be 
motivated to work and toward which the professional 
leaders in home economics might make a contribution 
in their respective educational programs. 

d. demonstration of educational methods and materials 
of instruction to be used with persons handicapped 
by socio-economic status differences in poverty 
areas and with persons who are volunteers and work- 
ers in such programs. 
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e. coordination and communication with individuals 
community organizations and agencies serving 
the needs of persons handicapped by socio-eco- 
nomic status differences o 

f* organization and administration of various ap- 
proaches to educational programs pertaining to 
persons handicapped by socio-economic status 
differences. 

2. Provision of certain experiences was made to supplement the 
selected areas of study in course work, as indicated above, 
and included the following: 

a. field trips to locations to observe and parti- 
cipate in educational programs for the disadvan- 
taged. 

b. seminars and group discussions (structured as 
clinics) in follow-up of field trips. 

3. Follow-up of enrollees was made to ascertain to what extent 
the interdisciplinary pilot training program had supplemented 
the participants' background and experiences in relation to 
her position of employment particularly directed to: 

a. expanded and strengthened educational programs 
for children and adults from poverty areas. 

b. occupational courses focused on employment in 
programs for persons from poverty areas (day 
care aides, day care workers, home management 
aides). 
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administration 



Mucminf ^4" Saso the aUSpiCeS ° f the C ° lle ® e ° f 

cator in Hone Economics Education'aa^ro ject Wreetorf" 

St8ff P artici P^ed i„ the program (se. Appendix 
t page 72 for selected personnel). 

1. Project Director (time allowed from current 
position). 

2. Consultants in areas of Reading, Child Wel- 
fare, Health Education, Adult Education 
Home and Family Life, Child Development! 

3. Research Assistants (2) to assist with Phase 

xx • 

'I. Teaching staff in the interdisciplinary pi- 
_ training program selected from:Professional 
cation, Home Economics Education, and the 
School of Community and Social Services. 

5. Office personnel (one full-time secretary). 

The leadership training program was held on the Columbia earmus 

rfntlj MiSS ° Uri ' and the «*«»* -ets ran concur! 

ently with the 1966 summer session. Each week included five 

^ra l ?imreive nCe ? 8:30-11:30 a.m. and 1:30-4:30 p.m. with 

fw the T °" selected Saturdays (See Appendix A, cage 73-4 
for the schedule and plan of instruction). 

on e in r fe ni2 e ti0n and administration of the project was carried 
cedures Witl \ U " iversit V Missouri policies and p“f 

“ d , a ’ Th ; s Project was approved by the Board of Curators of 
the University of Missouri, with review for legal fiscal in 

fice Conrtrollef r °D ra '" a ‘: CeptabiUt >' " ade »y the ’Business Ofl 

Administrative control of all matters concerning staff, trainees 
leadership role determination, instruction, resided in the pro- * 
ject director through the College of Education. 
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FACILITIES 



The instructional program was conducted in classrooms in Lewis 
and Clark dormitory so that the nartirinan** «««•*■ ** 4 .^,— 

- 4 . - rr ***** t « %»«» vaivaa 

classes where they were housed. The instructional program wss 
also conducted in such other rooms and places selected by the 
departments and divisions cooperating in the interdisciplinary 
pilot training program. 

The facilities and services also included both the conference 
rooms and the auditorium of the Student Union Buildings, the 
Commons and South Wing. 

A special room in the Lewis and Clark facility was set aside 
for the exclusive use of the participants. It contained files 
° ^ related reading materials and audio-visual equipment for 
the exclusive use of the participants* 

All facilities normally available to all students at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri wuch as the library, health services, rec- 
reational facilities, etc., were made available to the parti- 
cipants. The library is one of the finest in the Midwest, to- 
taling 1,300,000 volumes with more than 300 titles specifically 
related to poverty and related concerns for persons handicapped 
by socio-economic status differences. 
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SELECTION OF PARTICIPANTS AND 
PLANNING FOR INSTRUCTION 



Data concerning the background and interest of vue participants 
were secured prior to their enrollment in the eight-weeks pilot 
training program* Forms Al, A2, and A3 were used to secure the 
needed information (see Appendix A for letter and forms, pages 
76,78,80, and pages 95 and 96), 

Appropriate sections of the data were made available to staff 
and consultants. It was assumed that an awareness of interest 
and background would enable the teaching personnel and the Dir- 
ector of the program to plan experiences; include needed infor- 
mation; and allow opportunities for the participants to more 
nearly attain their expectations. 



In background, knowledge, experiences, interest and need rela- 
ted to “minority groups and people with special needs”it is 
noted that except for the topics of Kinship S ystems. Strate- 
gies of Change , and Child Labor Laws all of the participants 
had some background, but twenty-five or more of the thirty were 
interested, and apparently in need of, more knowledge and ex- 
perience related to the selected topics. 

In background, knowledge, experience, interest and need related 
to “Homemaking Education for Persons with Special Needs” there 
were some eleven areas where fewer than 25 of the 30 partici- ft 
pants indicated some background; but only two of the topics were 
indicated as not being of high interest and need by 25 or more 
of the 30 participants. 

In “Areas of Instruction and Use of Media to Serve Needs of Per- 
sons Handicapped by Social and Economic Status Differences'' it 
was noted that more participants felt their background was less 

than “average" than with any of the topics previously marked on 
Form A. 

Interest and need within the areas was indicated by 25 or more, 
with the exception of 3 topics, Basic Adult Educat ion. Literacy 
as a Vocational Skill , and Programmed Instruction. 
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The data summarized from the three sections of Form A allowed 
the Director and staff to select participants with many simi- 
lar interests and needs. 

The pilot training program was structured as closely as possi- 
ble to the topics of keenest interest and need. 
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(Summary Form Al) 



HOMEMAKING EDUCATION 
FOR PERSONS WITH SPECIAL NEEDS 



(Summary of Background & Interrst) 



Background, Know- Interest 
Title ledge & Experience and Need 



m 

Day Camp 


1 


1 


Family & Home 


29 


28 


Racial Groups 


18 


27 


Sex Education 


24 ! 


28 


Feeding the Family 


24 


29 


Housing the Family 


1 


1 


Clothing the Family 


30 


28 


Development of Family 
Members 


19 


29 


Personal & Family Health 


27 


30 


Personal & Family Finance 


30 


29 


Degrees & Kinds of Social 
Deprivation 


19 


27 


Vocational Guide, Job Out- 
look 


26 


28 


Matriarchy with its Related 
Problems in Familv Life 


19 


30 


Establishment of Child Care 
Centers for Disadvantaged 


22 


28 


Membership & Youth Reactions 


17 


25 


Opportunities Related to Em- 
ployment in the Centers 


22 


27 


Occupational Preparation in 
Home Economics Food Service, 
Management, Child Care Serv. 


26 
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(Summary Form A2) 



AREAS OF INSTRUCTION AND USE OF MEDIA TO SERVE 
NEEDS OF PERSONS HANDICAPPED BY SOCIAL 
AND ECONOMIC STATUS DIFFERENCES 

(Summary of Background & Interest) 



Title 



Background , Know- 



Interest 
and Need 



Verbal Development 


1 20 _ 


26 


Basic Adult Education 


24 


21 


Intellectual & Social 
Development 


25 


29 


Personality Development 


26 


26 


Literacy as a Vocational 

Skill 


15 


21 


Special Problems in Early 
Childhood Education 


22 


25 


Programmed Instruction for 
Persons with Special Needs 


9 


22 


Interpersonal Relationships 
and Achievement 


18 


27 


Special Needs of the Inner- 

City 


10 


25 


development Language Skills 
and Reading Skills 


16 


25 


Problems in Communications & 
Dev. of Communicative Skills 


j 

20 ! 


1 25 
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(Summary Form A3) 



n 

c 



MINORITY GROUPS AND 



! i 

i I 



PEOPLE WITH SPECIAL NEEDS 



(Sunnary of Background and Interest) 



U 



i i 



\ ) 
I 

t • 



If 



Background ,Know- 



Interest 



’• I 

* jr 



l $ 

& 

: l 

a y 



Goals 


23 


29 


Goal Seeking 


22 


30 


Kinship Systems 


"17 


26 


Parent Education 


1 


29 


Child Labor Laws 


9 


26 


Culturally Deprived 


2i 


30 


"Strategies oi Change 1 


15 


25 


Problems of Vouth, Rural 

and Urban 


28 


29 


Persons with Special iMjeeds 


23 


36 | 


Family Structure & Function 


2§~ 


29 


Attitude toward £ e If , Children , 
Family, Work, and Community 


28 


29 


Poverty & its Related Problems 


20 


28 


Job Outlook for Minority Groups 


20 


26 


Modeling: Intellectual & Social 
Expectations & Development 


21 


28 | 



* 
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DISCUSSION 



Selected statements from the presentations made by the staff 



Ind 1 fanfc a r\v\m m «* irt r* -r ^ - * . . 
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a summary would allow the reader to become more specifically 
aware of the knowledge and experiences which were identified 
by both staff and participants as necessary to "fill the gaps" 
in background needs— the over-all objective of the eight weeks’ 
Interdisciplinary Training Program. 



As indicated in the discussion related to Selection of Parti- 
cipants and Planning for Instruction, Forms Al, A2, and A3, 
were used to identify needs and interests of the 30 home econo- 
mists from the ten states who had been selected to participate 
in the Program. 



In addition to Forms mentioned above, the following devices 
were also used: 



Form B 

Form B (rev.) 
Form C 
Form D 
Form E 
Form F 
Form I 
Form J 



Evaluation of Field Trips 
Evaluation of Summer Program 
Evaluation of Selected Presentations 
My Program of Action for 1966-67 
Log 

Progress Report by Participants 
"Expectations" Thermometer 
My Program of Work for 1966-67 



Each of the Forms appears in Appendix A, page 76-94. 

Forms G and H were not used in the eight weeks T session but 
were discussed with the participants as possible devices which 
might be modified and used in their respective programs. 

Form B, Appendix A, page 82 , was used to assess the feelings 

and response of the participants as related to each of three 
field trips spaced throughout the eight weeks 1 period. 

The following chart gives the rating of the field trips in 
terms of the three selected goals. 
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Assuming that an evaluation made by the participants of staff and 
consultants* presentations might give some evidence as to whether 
the participants felt their expectations (gaps in knowledge and 
needed understanding) were being met, the following summary is an 
indication of the ratings made by the participants. The ratings 
were made at the end of each week over the eight weeks* period. 

Two of the presentations, ^se of Mass Media Communication Skills" 
and "Family Life Education (low-income families)" were rated "out- 
standing" by all 30 participants. Only two presentations were ra- 
ted as "fair" or "poor" by more than one individual. 

It would appear that the participants felt the presentations were 
either outstanding or very good . (See the schedule indicating 
the nature o£ the presentations, Appendix A, page 72 ), 
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A follow-up made four months after the summer session which ended 
August 5, 1966, gave some evidence of the participants' feelings 
concerning the continued value of the program. 



A summary using Form B (rev.) indicated that as of December, 1966. 



Seventeen of the 



XI. • ^ J JU * - * - - x •• ...XI * • . *X t .11 .1 ..X 

warty participants wexe entuusiao ut auuut 



their past summer experience, twelve were ‘'encouraged” with the 
experience and one felt "all right". 



The summary of Form B (rev.) received in December, 1966, also in- 
dicated that 25 or more still placed high value on the timeliness 
of the information they had received, the kind of information 
which they needed in order to develop their own programs, and 
they placed high value on the kind of information which had given 
them additional understanding of the "disadvantaged". They also 
indicated that they felt they were actively involved as partici- 
pants in the summer program. The revised Form B appears in 
Appendix A, page 83, 



December 1, 1966 
(Summary Form B-rev.) 



Evaluation of Summer Program 



Goals 



High Average 



Received timely information* 29 

Received information which had implications for 

program development in my area of interest* 25 

Received suggestions in terms of breadth and 
depth in some aspects of educational programs 
for disadvantaged. 27 

Shared ideas with colleagues who have similar 

concern in the field of Home £c. Education* 27 

Received the information 1 wanted from the field 

study. 25 

Felt myself an active participant* 26 



1 

5 

3 

3 

5 

4 



The 30 participants, as a result of the summer program, evalua- 
ted the program as such: 

Enthusiastic - 17 
Encouraged - 12 
All right - 1 
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(Summary Form C) 



EVALUATION OF SELECTED PRESENTATIONS 
(by 30 participants using Outstanding ” rating) 




Consul- 

tant 



(Key) 

Topic 



A - Use of mass media communication skills 

B - Basic adult education; literacy training 

C - Developing reading skills with youth and adults 
D - Planned parenthood 

E - Community action aod development 

F - Occupational Home Economics 

G - Child Development 

H - Vocational Education 

I - Family life education 

J Social agencies 

K - Occupational training programs 

L - Youth with special needs 

M - People with special needs 

N - Sociology; American culture. Societal forces 

O - Legislative efforts to meet needs of individuals 
P - Planning for instruction 

Q - Sociology; understanding cultural continuities 



RESULTS 



It is recognized that one of the frustrations facing educators is 
the lack of evidence in follow-up of students indicating continued 
interest, value and individual development of ideas presented j.n 
an instructional program* 

Form D, Appendix A, page 85 , was used as a plan of action by 
each of the 30 participants* Individual plans are on file in the 
Director’s office, Gwynn 107, University of Missouri, Columbia. 

The following summary indicates the direction of the action pro- 
grams, showing the five most frequently stated items within each 
category— Self , Instruction and Community. 
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(Summary Form D) 



PROGRAM OF ACTION 
August 5, 1966 

(Five most frequently stated items) 



SELF 

1. Read more extensively. 

2. Continue to study concepts. 

3. Develop better understanding of disadvantaged, 

4. Study educational taxonomies. 

5. Work with related agencies. 

INSTRUCTION 

1. Report summer’s work to supervisor and co-workers, 

2. Develop more realistic curriculum. 

3. Work with student teachers in understanding the dis- 
advantaged. 

4. Strengthen family living and personal development. 

5. Expand Child Development courses. 

COMMUNITY 

1. Present summer’s work to local, regional, state, and 
national Home Economics related meetings concerning 
Vocational and Technical Education and working with 
the disadvantaged. 

2. Cooperate with other agencies working with the disad- 
vantaged. 

3. Work with school health nurse. 

4. Conduct home visits. 

5. Work with various employment agencies. 
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It is not feasible or practical in such a report to state speci- 
fically the comments made by the 30 participants as recorded in 
a weekly log, using Form E. Form E appears in Appendix A y page 
86 ; however, the following weekly summaries indicate the areas 

of increased knowledge and understanding as described by the par- 

f i e 

WW • 

The individual weekly logs are on file in the Director’s office, 
107 Gwynn Hall, University of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri* 
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(Summary Form E) 



TOPICAL OUTLINE OF AREAS OF PROGRESS 



(Increased Knowledge end Understanding) 
June 18; 1966 



I* Regarding People 

A, Cultural differences 

B, Problems of the deprived 

C, Non-white persons and the races of Man 

D, Children 

E, Factors affecting reading abilities and development 

II. Regarding Programs 

A, Programs which serve the disadvantaged 

B , With adults 

C, Problems of programs in large cities 

D, Home Economics part in programs for the disadvantaged 

E, Vocational home economics 

F, Adult literacy programs 

G, Government programs 



III, Regarding Process and Procedures 

A, Methods of teaching child development 

B. Teaching illiterate adults 



IV, Regarding Personal Improvement 

A. Meeting others 

B. Awareness of real self 

C. Becoming involved in programs for the disadvantaged 

D. Overcoming tendency to reinforce pre-conceived ideas 
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TOPICAL OUTLINE OF AREAS OF PROGRESS 



June 25, 1966 



T\ « . 

nwgqiuilJg rCUpiC 

A. Values, problems, and understanding of agression 
in the deprived 

B. Understanding what culturally deprived children 
are like 

C. Communication provesses 

B. Habits and weaknesses of teachers 
E* Community problems 



Regarding Programs 

A. Need of public schools to meet challenge of change 

B. Variety of services provided in city 

C. Effective home economics programs for the disadvan- 
taged 

D. For whom the "anti -poverty” programs 

E. Philosophy underlying vocational and technical edu- 
cation 

Services available as cooperative resources 



Regarding Process and Procedures 

A. How to work with low-income persons 
B* Talking about problems*— -"good" conversation 



Regarding Personal Improvement 

A. Reading and receiving information 

B. Self -insight 

C. Organization of resources 

D. Meeting others and getting acquainted 

E. Adjustment to "situation"— other professional workers 

F. Recognizing "own" problems 

G. Plan of work for action at home 

H. Making friends with a "non-white" person; with a 
"white" person 



TOPICAL OUTLINE OF AREAS OF PROGRESS 



July 2, 1966 



* J 




\ 

( 




I. Regarding People 

A. Negro culture 

B. Slum areas and inner city life 

C. Retarded children 

D. Problems of disadvantaged— -life and learnirgs 

E. Respect for dedication of negro leaders 

F. Causes of reading difficulties 

II, Regarding Programs 

A, Knowing about actual programs 

B, Seeing need for sharing detailed planning with 
co- workers 

C, Programs in high-rise public housing 

D, Federal programs 

E, Community planning and cooperation 



III. Regarding Process and Procedures 



A, How to improve child’s self-image 

B, Effect of ’’little money — lots of love and effort” 




IV. Regarding Personal Improvement 



i f 
i fc 






tttr 







A. Sharing and working with others 

B. Plan of work 

C. Recognition of prejudices 

D. Self-understanding 

E. Ovrn part in work with disadvantaged 

F. Reading 



I 

I 
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TOPICAL OUTLINE OF AREAS OF PROGRESS 





July 9 , 1966 



I • Regarding People 



A* General background of disadvantaged 
B . Teen dropouts and their problems 



j j II* Regarding Programs 

t I 

A. Various programs for disadvantaged 
fl B, Parent education 

! j C* Job corps, Head Start, Youth Corps 

D. Coordination of programs 

r - E, Home Economics roles in actual programs 



III* Regarding Process and Procedures 

! < 

. j 

A. How to implement in own teaching 

B. Use of visual aids 

p C. Adolescent and adult programs 

I \ 

1 j 

IV* Regarding Personal Improvement 

t i 

A* Finding materials 
B. Reading 
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TOPICAL OUTLINE OF AREAS OF PROGRESS 



July 16, 1966 



T •* /v w 1 a. 

• t a 

A, Other cultures—* kinship families 

B. Sex education and family living 
C» Needs of parents 

D« Problems of teenagers 

E. Positive side of the culture of the disadvantaged 



II • Regarding Programs 

A. Planning programs using information learned 

B, Family life education 
C* Sex education 



IIXo Regarding Process and Procedures 

A* Teaching and learning process focused on individuals 

IV # Regarding Personal Improvement 
A* Reading 

B. Developing a better relationship with people 
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TOPICAL OUTLINE Or AREAS OF IROGRESS 



July 23, 1966 



I* Regarding People 

^ * Greater understanding of how the disadvantaged 
live and of hidden poverty 
B„ Teenagers 
C. Negroes in the South 

II • Regarding Programs 

A. Social work— background , philosophy, work as a 
way of life 

B. Planned parenthood— contraceptives 

III . Regarding Process and Procedures 

A, How to ’’approach" others 

B, Concepts and generalizations, a way to organize 
for teaching 

IV. Regarding Personal Improvement 

A. Re-assessing goals and values 

B. Organizing and recognition of resources 
C„ Reading and improvement of reading 

Thinking through plan cf action 
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topical outline of areas of progress 



July 30. 1966 



Regarding People 

A* The thoughts and the goals of low-income youth 
B • Learning more about their problems 



Regarding Programs 

A, Job Corps Centers 

B« Extension work with the disadvantaged 

C ,» Public housing 

0. Leader aide programs 

E. Curriculum development 



Regarding Process and Procedures 

A. The conceptual approach to instruction 

B. Taxonomy of Educational objectives 

C. Understanding the process of teaching the “disad- 
vantaged” 

D. Detailed preparation for indi vidua lired teaching 

E. Further understanding of cognitive learning 

Regarding Personal Improvement 
A* Reading 

B» Organising resource materials 
C* Understanding the purpose of the over-all summer 
session 

D. Planning more effective lessons 



TOPICAL OUTLINE OF AREAS OF PROGRESS 



August 5, 1966 



I« Regarding People 

A. People in the world of work 

B • Accepting indiscriminate objective love as a part 
of satisfying life's needs 
C. The poor and their responses 



II. Regarding Programs 

A . Occupational home economics 

B. Vocational guidance 

C. Programs for the disadvantaged 

D. Education*— dts scope and purpose in a democracy 
E« Child development 



III, Regarding Process and Procedures 

A* Conceptual teaching 

B. Communication 

C, Curriculum planning 



IV, Regarding Personal Improvement 

A, Improved reading 

B, Organizing resource materials 

C, Recognizing the challenge of "change” 



I 
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At the beginning and end of the eight weeks session, a survey 
was wade of the interests of the participants in selected areas 
which have come to be identified with programs for persons with 
socio-economic status differences, with particular concern for 
low-income families. 

These areas of concern were categorized as Bducational programs; 
Employment and Job Training; Hetlth and Vocational Rehabilitation; 
Housing and Home Management; Welfare; Service Centers; and such 
programs as Job Corps, VISTA, and the Neighborhood Youth Corps, 

following chart indicates an increased interest and concern 
for all facets of such programs for those persons having socio- 
economic status differences with a marked increase in interests 
in such areas as Job Corps, Housing, Neighborhood Youth Corps. 
Vocational Rehabilitation and Multi— Service Centers in the com- 
munity. 










(Summary Form F) 



(Report of continued interests and increase indicated in Action 
Programs for disadvantaged persons as checked by the 30 partici- 
pants at close of session*) 




(Key) 

A - Welfare 

B - Job Corps 

C - Education 

D - Cooperate with VISTA 

E - Neighborhood Youth Corps 

F - Housing and Home Management 

G - Health and Vocational Rehabilitation 

H - Neighborhood & Multi-Service Centers 

I - Employment, Job Training, and Counseling 

(0-30 = Participants) 
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FORMS G & H 



Form G, Evaluation of Group Work, was not used during the eight 
weeks session. It was used to stimulate discussion prior to 
group work and to clarify goals for effective group work. Form 
G appears in Appendix A f page 89. 

Form H, Appendix A t page 90 , Individual Data Sheet, was not 
summarized for the entire group. Form H, was used as a basis 
for individualized conferences with the Director of the Project. 
The Director held a conference with each person at the end of 
the third week and the seventh week of the summer session. 

It was the consensus of the group that Forms G and H would be 
more valuable in terms of self-evaluation for each individual 
rather than have the entire group use the devices for group 
evaluation. 

The Director felt that goals significant to each individual pro- 
vided increased motivation by all members of the group. The de- 
vices met a need for being specific in identifying ways to ful- 
fill goals related to action programs when each person returned 
to her local community. 

Again, an attempt was made to have each participant rate each 
week’s program in terms of her expectations and to check selec- 
ted aspects or goals which would reflect her expectations of the 
program for each week. 

The following chart indicates that with the exception of the 
sixth week the program was exceedingly satisfactory for 25 or 
njpre of the participants. The ratings given to the presentations 
and experiences of each week (Form C) wupport the ratings as sum- 
marized from Form I. Again, individual ratings using Form I for 
each of the eight weeks are on file in the office of the Director * 
107 Gwynn Hall, University of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri. 
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(Summary Form I) 



(Exceedingly satisfactory rating indicated by 30 participants 
throughout the eight week Interdisciplinary Training Program.) 




(Key) 
Week of 



1 - June 13-18, 1966 

2 - June 20-23, 1966 

3 - June 27- 2, 1966 

4 - July 5-10, 1966 

5 - July 11-16, 1966 

6 - July 18-23, 1966 

7 - July 25-30, 1966 

8 - August 1- 5, 1966 

(0-30 B Participants) 
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Topics which showed a majority (20 or more) "exceedingly 
satisfactory" ratings for each of the eight weeks inclu- 
ded: 

A - Use of mass media communication skills 

C - Developing reading skills with youth and adults 

D - Planned parenthood 

F - Occupational Home Economics 

G - Child Development 

H - Vocational Education 

I - Family Life Education 

K - Occupational training programs; World of Work 
M - People with special needs 

N - Sociology; American culture, Societal forces 
P - Planning for instruction 



Topics which showed a majority (20 or more) of "partly 
satisfactory" ratings for five-seven of the eight weeks 
included: 

F - Occupational Home Economics 
G - Child Development 
H - Vocational Education 
I - Family Life Education 
J - Social Agencies 



Topics which showed a majority (20 or more) of "partly satis- 
factory" ratings for one-four of the eight weeks included: 

K - Occupational training programs; World of Work 
L - Clinical psychology— youth with special needs 



PLANS OP ACTION 



(Taken directly from J Forms) 



1# Read; Become familiar with programs available; Dis- 
cuss programs at informal times with persons; Stress 
language skills more in child development classes; 

Plan adult work; Try to have adult class dealing with 
social graces; Develop an awareness of this struggle 
in Human Relations classes and in home visits; Give 
report of Interdisciplinary Program at Sfate Vocation- 
al Conference in August. Talk with Superintendent 
about possibilities for setting up reading program for 
adults. 



2. Attend summpe conference program; Travel in depressed 
areas; Extend personal and professional library; Woj;k 
with tri-county director; Have joint conference with 
other "allies" in our county; Give a coffee in our 
home; Have youth programs— FHA f Gourmet Club, Be "chic” 
club; Teach girls about community "helpers"; Teach girls 
to help community "helpers”; Example - Health nurse; 
Picture cards for the speech correctionist ; Examine vari- 
ous "guides" and modify resource material; Plan a joint 
meeting with co-workers and lunch room supervisor to de- 
velop plan of action; Extend home visits; Have joint 
conference with leaders in community to discuss goals; 
Observe; Plan for socialization of youth (opening of 
school) College (TV stations). 



3. Read articles relating to special needs and special prob 
lems confronting the youth of today; Revise curriculum 
to meet needs of low-income persons; Have a study of ma- 
terials of summer plan accordingly to strengthen curri- 
culum and improve wherever possible; Change total ap- 
proach to teaching various areas where needed; Evaluate 
present program - meeting "their needs"; Expect to have 
part in in-service training course; Work with wtlfare 
personnel and guidance personnel. 



hp 
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Continue reading materials concerning the disadvantaged 
youth; Attend in-service training meetings and programs 
for the disadvantaged; Make contacts with home economists 
outside the Memphis area ; Help organize the Child Develop- 
ment Center at Douglas School; Make a survey of the school 
community to justify additional specific needs for other 
Vocational Programs in Home Economics; 

Conduct Parent Education programs; Study present basic 
concepts and generalizations to see if they are adequate 
for preparing individuals for a satisfying life in society; 
Work with co— workers to broaden educational experiences and 
new developments in the field of Home Economics; Evaluate 
present program of work to meet the needs of today’s youth; 
Participate in the planning of in-service meetings for the 
coming school year; Cooperatively plan with Welfare, YWCA, 
Family Service and Community organizations activities that 
will create interest and involve parents and youth together 
ness; Supervise and/or teach at Child Development Center. 

Know the ‘’law’* and areas of need; Make personal contacts; 
Visit with others in the group; Work on wage-earning pro- 
grams; See where need is; Have a poverty survey; Conduct 
home visits; Read and discuss summer material; Encourage 
others to attend such workshops; Meet with others and help 
them to see needs of disadvantaged; Present program at fall 
conference and our own school system e s in-service training; 
Teach a wage-earning course making our own materials avail- 
able. 



Note definite changes in guidelines from within and without 
cooperative extension service; Make such changes in program 
as are needed to better serve recognized needs of disadvan- 
taged youth and adults; Read widely; Actively participate 
in AHEA, NEHEA , NCFR to promote common goals for group of 
disadvantaged youth and adults; Participate in local, area, 
regional, state, and national meetings as well as offer ap- 
propriate information. 



1 
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7. Continue taking courses which provide both broad and 
specific education; Explore possibilities for doing a 
PhD within the next 5-10 y^ars; Voluntarily participate 
in growth motivating new experiences; Develop a family 
center educational program among people in Robert Tay- 
lor homes in Chicago during 1966-67; Special interest 
groups - women's organized group-child care arrange- 
ments; Provide experiences for youth and adults which 
will give feelings of security in everyday life; Look 
for concepts; Build on strengths; Maintain flexibility 
with a framework of growth; Share with co-workers the 
values of educational experiences at every opportunity; 

Use opportunities presented or made for encouraging co- 
workers to increase educational expediences; Plan pro- 
grams around changes expected; 

Develop suggestions for in-service program of co-workers; 
Cooperate in the planning of and preparation of materials 
for conferences; Develop cooperative program to follow-up 
youth and adults served by Co-op Extension; Explore way3 
and means of strengthening the preparation of professions! 
leaders who will work with disadvantaged persons; Study 
the nature and function of leadership role and supervisor 
at all levels through observation, reading, and course work; 
Study the processes of research in this area ; keep accurate 
records of needed information and write meaningful reports* 



8o Read current topics on needs of disadvantaged youth 

and adults; Plan to acquire the cooperation of other Home 
Economists and related agency workers in working with 
the disadavantaged; Plan to give much of this information 
to the Leader Aides of the OEO Component; Teach many of 
the concepts to the new group; Confer with the FHA Home 
Economist and Extension Home Economist and office direc- 
tors in an effort to reach the planned goal* 



9. Extend reading; Emphasize reading concerning the disad- 
vantaged child and youth; Assist in planning the pro- 
gram of work for state association; Develop an awareness 
of the emerging programs for the disadvantaged; Have 
department meetings in local schools and in civic or- 
ganizations; Consult with local and county school offi- 
cials and recommend involvement of a Home Economist in 
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special classes for disadvantaged youth on the sec- 
ondary level; Develop a variety of programs for the 
youth and adults which will create a sense of per- 
sonal satisfaction (example: clothing selection care, 
repair and remodeling, money management and consumer 
education) ; Extend reading about the disadvantaged 
to enrich my understanding of their values; Be ready 
to accept people at their level of understanding; 
Implement useful skills for the disadvantaged in the 
present school program; Share notebook and material 
(experiences) of this summer^ Pilot Program; Con- 
tinue working and planning with the state and local 
Home Economists; Develop a more effective approach 
and assume a greater role in meeting the problems of 
poverty; Seek out Home Economists in the community that 
that are not professionally involved and encourage their 
return to the profession. 



10* Read; Make library list available to city school 
library, city library, area education library; Ex- 
pand my range of reading while working toward acquaint- 
ing myself with resources and teaching aids related to 
programs for the disadvantaged; Share and discuss pro- 
grams planned and/or in the planning stages in other 
states with other participants; Discuss program with 
others and inform teachers under my supervision and ex- 
plain and share the program as planned and developed 
here with members of state staff in my state and the 
administrators in my region; Work to create a greater 
feeling of empathy and hope to impress upon youth and 
adults with whom I work closely that every person is 
disadvantaged; Try to establish some concepts firmly in 
my mind that lend themselves to changed behavior in 
trying to be a better member of a family as day-to-day 
changes occur in home life because of pressure and op- 
portunities emerging from a world in change; Share and 
emphasize the involvement 1 feel because of participa- 
tion in the interdisciplinary program; Assist co-workers 
and teachers to attain cooperatively developed goaltt 
(personal and professional). 



11, Make all contributions possible in curriculum planning 
and display; Discuss and share whenever possible all 
materials obtained this summer; Explain cooperative 
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program related to the aging; Contribute bibliograph- 
ies and other resource suggestions and serve as con- 
sultant in planning and developing programs with pro- 
fessional leaders; Attend area and state workshops; 
Read current materials and see recent films; Attend 
state and district meetings; Strive to develop an 
awareness in group and district meetings; Consult with 
administrators involved with present programs; Offer 
assistance to help with possible program offerings 
from H.E.; Assist and participate in developing a 
variety of programs for youth and adults that will 
create a sense of personal satisfaction; Personally 
contact Home Economics teachers in meetings in own 
buildings; Encourage the up-dating of present state 
and local curriculum guides; Share experiences of 
pilot program , notebook, materials and bibliography; 
Encourage Home Economics people who are not active 
to go back to school or attend workshops and make 
themselves available to community agencies. 



12. Gain as much knowledge as possible through reading in 
the areas of sociology, anthropology, psychology, and 
Education and make application to job responsibili- 
ties; Confer with members of interdisciplinary group 
informally, and with resident and state staff when 
possible; Develop a plan of action related to some 
phase of job responsibility; Read, listen and partici- 
pate in class sessions; Observe on field trips and be 
prepared to give leadership to state and county Home 
Economist Extension staff on programming for the dis- 
advantaged; 

-Arrange field trips for State Home Economics staff to 
provide first-hand information on housing living 
conditions, actior, programs, both in rural and urban 
areas; Provide opportunity for staff to become exposed 
to readings in sociology, psychology, anthropology, 
etc, to acquire concepts and better understanding of 
families of low socio-economic status; Plan regular 
conferences with professional staff and review and 
evaluate progress of programs for the disadvantaged; 
Explore methods of expanding present programs with 
disadvantaged families to allow for more and better 
coordination of activities with other agencies — par- 
ticipation in Head Start and other OBO programs and 
specific clientele including young ma«-rieds, teen- 
agers, aging, etc. 
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13, Read; Visit service area consultant; Develop con- 
cepts suited to various programs; Discuss; Develop 
concepts which will be meaningful to groups I will 
be working with. 



14 - 
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which might be needed in our programs; Have group 
discussions with various teachers; Plan visits and 
work in classroom which will be meaningful to lower 
socio-economic group; Plan adult work to meet the 
needs of disadvantaged; Use resource people to 
speak to classes and to adult groups; Generalize 
which will be more meaningful in teaching; Speak at 
faculty meetings or county teachers meeting as to 
our responsibilities to the more disadvantaged; Plan 
to include particularly in child development class 
information from summer program to make classes more 
meaningful. 



15. Read current literature; visit centers where programs 
are in progress; listen to people who are knowledge- 
able in their fields in order that I may have a bet- 
ter understanding as I work with others in my local 
area; Talk informally with members in groups to learn 
what is being done in other places; Keep in touch 
with my co-workers to see their progress; Be mere in- 
formative; Develop pilot programs in needed areas and 
work with parents and children; Help with club meetings , 
etc.; Work with small groups sharing my experiences 

and materials with others in the state level and local 
schools; 

Study all aspects of present programs in order to see 
needs that I was not aware of before this summer; Pre- 
pare notebook of reference materials that I can share 
with the state staff and with small grempp of teachers; 
Have staff meetings at intervals to work on further de- 
velopment; Find out many ways of working with profes- 
sional leaders to give them an awareness of the summer 
program and evaluate the many devices used in this study; 
Review group dynamics. 
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16. Read; Talk with ITP participants; Survey school 

and community needs; Check bureau of census statis- 
tics; Speak to civic, groups; Make use of concept- 
ualized teaching; Participate in pilot training 
programs* Encourage attendance in workshops; Pre- 
sent emerging programs at state conference; make 
myself and my materials available; Explore super- 
vision roles; review curriculum; and conduct sur- 
vey of needs. 



17. Inform families of basic ah* it education clashes 
being held in their area ; >iecuss jobs with ITP 
participants; Develop long term human development 
plan; Read relating to disadvantaged; Work direc- 
tly with welfare workers and case workers. 

18. Read relating to the disadvantaged; Keep in touch 
with ITP members; Conduct home visits and demon- 
strations; Cooperate with workers in civic center 
and community center; Include actual experiences in 
educational programs; Attempt to instill desire for 
knowledge in families; Plan regular conference with 
professional and non-professional staff; Include 
more consumer information; Refer families to proper 
agencies; Encourage periodic evaluation of on-going 
program; Acquaint leaders with related literature; 
Acquaint myself with leadership responsibilities. 

19. Read; Exchange ideas with other home economics tea- 
chers; Study Omaha curriculum and surveys regarding 
the disadvantaged persons ; Make more specific lesson 
plans to meet needs of low-income persons; Survey 
local community; Plan a questionnaire; Read; Go to 
summer school; Attend seminar; Outline a methods 
course for seniors on emerging programs ; Present pro- 
grams at conference. 



20 o Read; Talk with people enrolled in seminar and 

graduate work; Revise lesson plans to provide more 
concrete learning experience; See that each student 
has accomplished something worthwhile; provide prob- 
lem-solving lessons; Start a remedial reading pro- 
gram; Set up workshops; Conduct borne visits; and 
find strengths of possible dropouts. 
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21. Read; Visit with others; Attend district meetings; 
Help county council become aware of existing prob- 
lems; Visit with ITP members; Present material and 
information gained from this program; Work with 
youth and adults in evaluating this program; En- 
courage training of new workers. 

22, Read; Talk with Home Economists about goals for 
programs with the disadvantaged; Work with more 
homes; Observe students closely; Establish contact 
with students; Be a good listener; Assist girls in 
setting goals for themselves; Help each individual 
feel they are important; Listen to professional 
speakers and view films; Present pertinent informa- 
tion from research and readings; Talk with county 
home extension agent; Assist An a follow-up program. 



23. Read; Listen; Talk with other participants about 
disadvantaged; Work on the written curriculum for 
Home Economics occupations class; Develop curricu- 
lum to be used in my own situation; Learn how to 
give youth and adults a feeling of security; Add 
activities and methods to our present curriculum that 
could be used with the disadvantaged students; Pre- 
sent information and interpret; Explore other curri- 
culums; Help train students for a particular skill. 



24. Read; Evaluate 8th and 9th grade curricula? Discuss 
with class members and hear consultants; Re-evalu- 
ate goals of homemaking classes in meeting needs of 
students; Use various techniques for achieving goals 
of class; Involve students in participation; Seek 
and approach the study of homemaking in its fullest 
meaning; Share my seminar experiences with fellow 
homemaking teechers; Cooperate in curriculum develop- 
ment; Make home visits; Attend seminars; Be aware of 
community needs; Modify instruction. 

25. Read and study; Promote meetings of county home 
economists; Plan to incorporate new concepts; pre- 
pare bulletin boards for teachers; Display reading 
materials; Share experiences of summer in ITP pro- 
gram. 
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• Read; Talk with community people about the needs of 
the disadvantaged; Have more student planning in re- 
vision of curriculum; Invite parents to participate 
in class activities; Share experiences with co-work- 
ers; View filmstrips. 



27 «, Supplement text with newspaper and magazine for re- 
cent trends; Encourage students to become socially 
acceptable for the job and accept responsibility of 
doing his job; Invite parents to class to observe; 
Encourage students on job decision; Follow most suc- 
cessful concepts; Reveal findings to co-workers; 
Check that materials are up-to-date; Share materials; 
Check progress students make in class; Keep informed 
of complete over-all programs for the disadvantaged. 

28. Read; Communicate with members of the ITP; Develop 
programs geared in this direction; Make information 
meaningful; Work with small groups; Return to school 
for more training; Make suggestions when possible; 
Attend institutes o 



29. Talk with own group; Be aware of present activity; 
Talk with Home Economics teachers engaged in Occupa- 
tional programs; View films; Gear programs to meet 
needs of disadvantaged; Be mere flexible in concepts 
of Human Development. 



30. Read; Attend Home Economics conventions and unit 
meetings; Add new units to curriculum (sex educa- 
tion); Invite parents to participate in programs; 
Attend PTA meetings; Let students have active part 
in programs; Participate in educational programs; En- 
courage co-workers to attend educational conferences; 
Share information obtained at summer institute; Re- 
vise units on family relationships (sex education); 
Participate in regional conference. 



(ITP - Interdisciplinary Training Program) 
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By no means of least importance were the plans for action 
after the participants returned, home* The following ex- 
cerpts were taken directly from the J forms turned in to 
the Director on the last day of the summer session. The 
ten most frequently listed items in the "Plan of Action” 



1. Continue to read from references and bibliography pro- 
vided in Pilot Program. 

2. Report at State Vocational Conferences. 

3. Attend in-service training meetings ar.d give leadership 
to programs. 

4. Share educational experiences with co-workers. 

5. Encourage up-dating of present state and local curricu- 
lum guides particularly as related to occupationally 
oriented instruction for disadvantaged persons. 

6. Survey school and community needs. 

7. Exchange ideas with other Home Economics teachers. 

8* Be a good listener to individuals with special needs. 

9. Re-evaluate goals of homemaking classes in meeting the 
needs of students (occupationally oriented courses). 

10. Revise units in family relationships to include sex 
education. 
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(Summary fora J) 



Interdisciplinary Approach to 
Preparing Home Economics Leaders for Emerging 
Programs Serving Disadvantaged Youth and Adults 



(1966-67 Program of Work) 



Goals in 

Pilot Training Program 



1* Become informed about cur- 
rent trends as they affect 
specific job responsibi- 
lities and to make program 
adaptations in keeping 
with the changing focus in 
educational programs for 
disadvantaged youth and 
adults . 

2. Learn more of what other 
home economists in other 
areas are doing in order 
to promote common goals 
for groups of disadvanta- 
ged youth i.nd adults. 

3. Make special effort to car- 
ry own program of develop- 
ment beyond its present 
stage. 

4. Develop an awareness of 
the needs of the disadvan- 
taged (including the low 
ability) and devise effec- 
tive methods for meeting 
these needs through expan- 
ding aspects of specific 
programs in which employed. 



Number Planning Action Pro- 
grams Related to Goals (8-5-66) 



20 



30 



30 



30 
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(Summary Form J cont.) 



Goa Is 



Number 



5. 



Provide a wide variety of 
experiences that will 
give n dis advantaged" youth 
and adults feelings of 
security in various situ- 
ations. 



30 



6. Acquire concepts which 
will prepare individuals 
(disadvantaged youth and 
adults) for a satisfying 
home life in a changing 
world. 

7. Encourage co-workers to 
plan for improvement of 
educational experiences 
within the framework of 
specific job responsibi- 
lities (for low-income 
individuals). 



25 



30 



8. Analyze the present pro- 
gram in light of implica- 
tions for desirable chan- 
ges. 

9. Contribute to the in-ser- 
vice program of co-workers 
by cooperating in the 
planning of and prepara- 
tion of materials for con- 
ferences (own agency as 
well as others), 

10 » Work on further develop- 
ment of cooperative pro- 
grams. 



30 



30 



30 
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As a part of the follow-up, the participants were contacted in 
September and December to seek information as to specific ex- 
periences and projects which were an outgrowth of the summer 
pilot-training program. 

In order not to identify specific individuals with their plans 
and follow-up experiences, the Director has chosen to report the 
follow-up in a different order from the recorded "Plane”. The 
data from both forms are available in the office of the Director. 

The following statements were recorded as evidence of effective 
implementation of the "Plan of Action” as indicated by each par- 
ticipant. 

In reporting the participants were asked to indicate the kind of 
activity in which they we re able to apply the principles and ex- 
periences of the summer pilot training program. Again, so that 
individuals would not be identified by name and location, the num- 
bering is different than previous listings. A complete report 
can be found in the Director’s office to supplement the following 
selected examples of action programs after the close of the ses- 
sion the f.’rst week in August until the time of reporting in De- 
cember. 

The statements were classified into five areas. 



SOME SELECTED CASES OF ACTION PROGRAMS 
IN FOLLOW-UP OF PARTICIPANTS 



nrorowi 7 -inn rx wrl “PI r^o 4 *r\ 

VAVdi M »IW. * 









Have worked with a committee in the community in securing 
needed clothing and getting some low-income family child- 
ren in school. 



Material was used to organize Child Development Center. 

Family Education Center proposal has offered excellent 
opportunity for extensive organization and planning to 
meet needs of youth and adults. 

Am working with 15 aides who are teaching 200 low- 
income homemakers. 

Initiated a new program in a new derpartment in Appala- 
chia for seventh and eighth grades,, 

Worked on development of Human Development Plan. 

This has been a part of setting up the curriculum for 
the home economics occupations class. 



2„ Projects Related to Employment of low-income Groups. 

Training girls for jobs as child care aides. 

Helped family living aides plan first-aid and sewing. 
Used Human Development Plan. 

Learning skills for entry level in Food Service. 

Have worked with foods classes to be employable. 
Community development center. 



3 . Improved Relations with Disadvantaged Youth and Adults. 
Pilot Senior Adult Living Class. 
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